CHAPTER V
THE NATIONAL TERRITORY
i. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TERRITORY FOR A NATION
By national territory is understood the country with which a
nation by long tradition is so intimately connected that it regards
it as the homeland and as an integral part of its whole existence.
We can imagine a nation without a State of its own but hardly
one without a more or less contiguous area which it inhabits, and
in which it is rooted, both physically and spiritually. The close
community and personality implied in the idea of a nation pre-
supposes this connexion with a territory. A people scattered
over many countries, and nowhere rooted in the soil, would as a
rule soon lose its personality. It would decrease in number,
become denationalized and at last disappear.
The relations between nations and territories are manifold and
reciprocal. A nation is to a large extent the product of a natural
territory. Soil, climate, and configuration produce a specific
social structure which then creates the striving for a separate
nationality and leads to the development of national character-
istics. On the other hand, the territory is also a product of the
nation. The nature of each country has been immensely trans-
formed by the activities of the peoples which have lived in it
throughout the ages. This interaction is particularly obvious in
regard to the so-called natural frontiers. The germs of a nation
have first grown in narrow confines under the protection of
natural barriers, and later national aspirations were directed
towards wider natural boundaries such as the sea, great rivers,
and high mountains. The territory between these frontiers was
regarded as the rightful living-space of the nascent nation, and
its success or defeat has then had the greatest influence on the
natural conditions of the country..
The national territory is not merely a place of residence which
can easily be shared between different nations as a house between
different families. Modern national consciousness differs from
older forms in the claim to exclusive power over its territory,1
1 In societies of a mediaeval, pre-national structure this was not the case. Many
Oriental and European peoples had no objection to foreign traders, or colonists,
settling their own affairs among themselves according to their own Jaws and under
their own magistrates. This was the origin of the Capitulations which played such
a role in Turkey, China, etc. When the Oriental peoples became nation-minded,
they regarded this system as derogatory to their national dignity, and demanded its
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